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men of experience tell me, and we have to
recognise it, nor ought we to be at all surprised.
Mr. Goschen, when he spoke some years ago,
said there were three motives which might
induce people to seek the higher education.
First, to obtain greater knowledge for bread-
winning purposes. From that point of view
science would be most likely to feed the classes.
Secondly, the improvement of one's knowledge of
political economy, and history, and facts bearing
upon the actual political work and life of the day.
Thirdly, was the desire of knowledge as a luxury
to brighten life and kindle thought. I am very
much afraid that, in the ordinary temper of our
people, and the ordinary mode of looking at life,
the last of these motives savours a little of self-in-
dulgence, and sentimentality, and other objection-
able qualities. There is a great stir in the region
of physical science at this moment, and it is
likely, as any one may see, to take a chief and
foremost place in the field of intellectual activity.
After the severity with which science was for
, so many ages treated by literature, we cannot
wonder that science now retaliates, now mightily
exalts herself, and thrusts literature down into